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Beat ilbs 


holds Great News for every 
owner of a flower garden, 
large or small... . Offering 
the World’s Gold Medal 
Flower Bulbs for Fall 
planting, at prices no 
higher than ordinary bulbs. 
... Choicest products of 
Holland and other foreign 
countries. . Gorgeous 
color photo reproductions 
with helpful planting 
diagrams. 


Scheepers’ Flower Bulbs 
have long dominated the 
displays in the finest gar- 
dens of America. Over 100 
Highest Awards for Supe- 
rior Merit. 


“Beauty from Bulbs” will 
delight you——make your 
garden more beautiful. 
Write for your free copy. 


John Scheepers, Inc. 


Flowerbulb Specialists 


518 FifthAve., New York 
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Quickly — Safely 
Easily 
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Treat all varieties 
alike—Rootone makes 


your cuttings produce 
results. 
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up to 3000 cuttings 
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SOW DELPHINIUM seed in coldframes at once, using freshly 
harvested seed. 


CUTTINGS of various plants may be made successfully at this time. 
(See article on Page 325). 


PEONIES should be ordered now for planting next month. Orders 
should be placed, also, for Spring bulbs. 


LATE August is a good time for transplanting the lily-of-the-valley, 
the clumps being divided and reset. 


KEEP the bird baths clean as well as filled. A thorough flushing with 
the hose at frequent intervals is desirable. 


PANSY seed may still be sown in the open ground, but earlier 
flowers may be obtained by using a coldframe. The seeds of Eng- 
lish daisies may be sown now, too. 


WINDOW boxes are likely to need attention at this time. It is well 
to feed the plans growing in them with such fertilizers as are 
commonly used for house plants. 


IF DAHLIA blooms are to be taken indoors or placed on exhibition, 
it is best to cut them in the evening and to keep the stems im- 
mersed deeply in water overnight. If this is impossible, cut the 
blooms very early in the morning. 


LAY PLANS for making a new lawn if this work is needed. 
September is the best month for sowing grass seed, but the ground 
should be prepared well in advance because the soil is likely to 
settle. 


.IT IS not too early to plant freesia bulbs for Winter blooming in 


the house. It is interesting to experiment with the newer colored 
varieties. Use six or more bulbs to a pot. Place in a shady spot 
and water sparingly. 


MOW THE lawn often and close if it is infested with crab grass, 
which will appear in greater numbers next year if allowed to go 
to seed. Various preparations are now on the market for killing 
out crab grass and should be used when the weather is hot and dry. 


FALL crocuses, colchicums and Madonna lilies should be planted as 
soon as the bulbs can be obtained. Use the Fall crocuses in the 
rock garden, but plant the colchicums in the foreground of the 
border. The colchicum foliage is too heavy for rock gardens. 
Plant the Madonna lilies not over three inches deep. 
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PROTECT 
YOUR 
LATE BLOOMS 


; Thriving in late summer heat, insects 


are particu‘arly destructive to late- 
blooming plants as well as shrubs, 
evergreens and trees. The best way 
to keep these pests under control—as 
proved by the experience of leading 
gardeners, nurserymen and estate 
superintendents for 35 years—is to 
spray regularly with Wilson’s O.K. 
Plant Spray. This remarkably effective 
insecticide has a double killing action 
—destroys insects by direct contact 
and by iis p.easant but highly toxic 
fumes. Wilson's O.K. Plant Spray is 
absolutely safe—will not burn or dis- 
color the most tender blooms. It is 
easy to spray and economical. Officers 
and members of the Garden Club of 
America use and recommend O.K. 
Plant Spray. 


Literature on request 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








Plant Now for Blooms on 
Autumn Flowering 


CROCUS BULBS 


NOW READY 
Doz, 45c, 100 $3.50 postpaid 
Speciosus. Blue, orange anthers. 
Zonatus. Rosy lilac, orange zone. 


Create a novel effect in the rock 
garden or elsewhere. 


Write for Free Complete List 
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Illustrated in Colors! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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and yellow, as described by 
Henriette E. Bachman in the 
July 15th issue. 

COLLECTION OF 50 BULBS 


EACH, TOTAL 100 TULIPS 
FOR $7.00 POSTPAID 


Descriptive Catalogue on Request 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





ECENT reference in a leading article in Horticulture to the 
Wethersfield and Rathbone elms, long contestants for the 
title of ‘‘the largest elm in the United States,’’ has caused the 
discussion over their compara- 
tive size to break out afresh. 
Both are remarkable specimens 
of the genus, and it would be 
difficult to establish definitely 
the superiority of either, as so 
much depends upon where the measurements are taken and 
upon the type of growth of each tree. The Wethersfield elm, 
located in Wethersfield, Conn., measures 48 feet in circum- 
ference at the ground level, while the Rathbone elm in 
Marietta, Ohio, totals 50 feet. Diameters on the same level 
are 15 feet, 3 inches as against 15 feet, 9 inches. Three feet 
from the ground the girth of each tree is 30 feet and the 
diameter of each 9 feet, 6 inches. 





The Rathbone elm at Marietta, Ohio, is a close rival of the famous 
Wethersfield elm at Wethersfield, Conn. 


One of Two Elms Is 
the Country's Largest 


From these measurements the Rathbone claimant at 6 feet 
from the ground betters the Wethersfield circumference of 
32 feet by 16 feet and tops its diameter of 10 feet and 1 inch 
with a record of 15 feet and 6 
inches. People believe the Rath- 
bone elm to be almost 700 years 
old. Wethersfield, on the other 
hand, claims only 180 years for 
its celebrity, but in 1775 this 
was an extremely large tree. Growth statistics also indicate 
that this age is probably much underestimated. Perhaps a good 
500 years or more would be a safer estimate for both trees. 

The actual height of the Wethersfield elm is 98 feet and 3 
inches. The above figures were taken by Mr. Allen B. Cook 
of the Connecticut Park and Forest Commission and quoted 
by Dr. E. P. Felt in his new book, ‘“‘Our Shade Trees.” 


Coming Begonia Meeting in Connecticut 


A meeting of the American Begonia Society will be held at 
the Logee Greenhouses, Pomfret, Conn., Route 97, on Satur- 
day, September 3. The Pomfret roads will be marked with 
green arrow signs to direct travellers. Pomfret has been chosen 
for this meeting because it gives begonia lovers a chance to see 
the finest begonia collection in New England, one which has 
twice received the silver medal of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. The collection will be open for inspection and 
study at 11 a.m., followed by a picnic lunch in the Italian 
garden at 12:30 o'clock. At 2:30 the business meeting will 
be held, and there will be several addresses on begonia varie- 
ties and culture by members of the society. Begonia fanciers 
will be welcome, whether members of the society or not 


Development of National Peace Garden 


Plans for developing the formal area of the International 
Peace Garden have been prepared and approved by the Na- 
tional Park Service of the United States and submitted to the 
National Parks Bureau in Canada. Several prominent organi- 
zations will be allotted certain sections of the formal area. 
The American Junior Red Cross and the Canadian Junior 
Red Cross are sponsoring a Peace Panel near the entrance. The 
Daughters of the British Empire in the United States have 
contributed money for the development of a designated section 
in the formal area. The Dominion Parliament of Canada has 
appropriated the sum of $10,000 for the development of the 
Canadian portion of the garden, the expenditure to be under 
the supervision of the Department of Public Works of the 
Province of Manitoba. It is expected that a substantial part 
of this money will be spent in the formal area, and that work 
will begin as soon as the master plan has been approved by 
the Canadian Parks Bureau. 

The International Peace Garden, located on the United 
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States-Canada boundary in the Turtle Mountain Reserve of 
North Dakota and Manitoba, commemorates the 100 and 
more years of international peace and good will between these 
two great neighboring nations. 

Further interesting announcements about the International 
Peace Garden will be made at the 28th annual convention of 
the National Association of Gardeners to be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on August 23, 24, and 25. The National Association 
of Gardeners was the original sponsor of this project but 
relinquished responsibility of its development to an interna- 
tional board of directors, upon the grants of land by the State 
of North Dakota and the Province of Manitoba. Donald J. 
Crighton, of Morristown, N. J., past-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Gardeners, is chairman of the board. 





Nut Growers to Meet in Boston 


The 29th annual meeting of the Northern Nut Growers’ 
Association is to be held in Boston on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, September 12, 13 and 14. 

This society is an interesting one with 300 or more mem- 
bers, chiefly concerned with the promotion of small, wisely 
made nut tree plantings and the utilization of nuts and nut 
products. 

Headquarters will be at Horticultural Hall, where a morn- 
ing session will be held on Monday, September 12. This will 
be followed by a picnic lunch at the Bussey Institute and the 
afternoon will be devoted to inspection of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. On Tuesday morning another session will be held in 
Horticultural Hall and in the afternoon there will be a meet- 
ing at the Field Station in Waltham, followed by the annual 
dinner at Cedar Hill. It is expected that on Wednesday, 
September 14, there will be a field excursion to Essex County. 

Various exhibits of nuts and nut products will be shown 
at Horticultural Hall during the days of the meeting. 

Speakers expected include Dr. N. F. Drake, formerly of the 
University of Arkansas, of Fayetteville, Arkansas; Mr. D. C. 
Snyder, of Center Point, Iowa; Mr. J. U. Gallatley of Gal- 
latley, British Columbia; Mr. L. C. Leighton of the Canal 
Zone; the president, Mr. J. F. Wilkinson, of Rockport, Indi- 
ana; Dr. A. S. Colby of University of Illinois; Hon. Zenas H. 
Ellis of Fair Haven, Vt.; Rev. Paul C. Crath of Toronto; 
and Mr. George H. Corsan of Islington, Ontario. Mr. Crath 
has travelled extensively in the Carpathian Mountain region 
of Poland and has introduced into this country many prom- 
ising strains of Persian or English walnuts. The meetings will 
be open to all interested persons. 





American Rose Society Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American Rose Society will be 
held at Harrisburg and Hershey, Pa., September 15 and 16. 
The new Harrisburg municipal rose garden will be dedicated 
on the morning of the first day, and in the afternoon there 
will be a visit to Dr. J. Horace McFarland’s garden at Breeze 
Hill, Harrisburg, after which the members will go to Hershey 
for the formal dedication of the great Hershey rose garden. 
The annual dinner will be held at the Hotel Hershey that 
evening. 

The annual business meeting of the society will be held in 
the Community Building at Hershey the morning of the 16th 
and the principal speaker will be Miss Cynthia Westcott. 





_The American Pomological Society 


It is announced that the American Pomological Society, the 
oldest horticultural society in America, will hold its annual 
meeting this year in connection with that of the Tennessee 
State Horticultural Society. The joint meeting will be held in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., beginning on November 30, and will 
last three days. 
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Unusual Judging Plan in Westchester 


An interesting innovation in flower show judging will 
mark the seventh annual exhibition under the auspices of the 
Westchester County Horticultural and Agricultural Associa- 
tion which is to take place at the County Center in White 
Plains, N. Y., September 14 to 17. Here, for what is believed 
to be the first time, a series of displays will be staged to receive 
the “‘criticisms’’ of the judges just as a painting in an art 
class would be analyzed. Instead of first, second and third 
prizes, a like amount has been appropriated for each exhibit 
in a stipulated class. Entries will be “‘judged’’ on the opening 
day, following which the criticisms of the judges are to be 
printed and placed with each garden or display. 

Chosen for their architectural and horticultural knowledge, 
the experts who will analyze the gardens as to proportion, 
arrangement and adaptability of plant material are James 
Yardley Rippin and Nelson Wells, both of the Park Depart- 
ment of the City of New York, and John Jennings of the 
F. & F. Nurseries, Springfield, N. J. 

Classes to be considered in this manner call for formal or 
informal gardens, an outdoor living room, a rock garden, a 
foundation planting, a suburban estate in miniature, a display 
of vegetables, a display of fruit, a planted wall garden, and a 
formal or informal garden. 


The Improved Shasta Daisies 


EMARKABLE advancement has been made in the Shasta 
daisy, Chrysanthemum maximum, the past few years, 
especially by Richard Diener of Oxnard, Calif. The flowers 
vary from two to seven inches across, with the average about 
six inches, and stems up to four feet in length. No two plants 
are exactly alike. The petals may be flat and broad, long, 
tapering, quilled, curled or notched. Most of the blooms are 
white, although one of my plants had several rows of light 
yellow tipped petals toward the center of the flower. There is 
also much variation in the type of leaves. Shasta daisies bloom 
easily from seed the first year, although the plants do not 
reach perfection until the second year, either in stature or 
doubleness. 

I have grown them from seed the past three years, the first 
year purchasing a mixed package of different varieties, includ- 
ing singles. One plant had single blossoms seven inches across 
but, unfortunately, was one of the few to winterkill. Last 
year I purchased a package of all-double mixed which gave 
many more beautiful blooms. This year I purchased seeds of 
Diener’s new Shasta daisy named for the Italian inventor, G. 
Marconi, blooms of which are fully double and about seven 
inches across. As yet these seedlings have not bloomed but the 
buds are the largest I have ever grown. 

I start my seed indoors about the middle of January in 
ordinary garden soil, covering the seed with a sprinkling of 
peat moss. The peat moss is sifted through window screening. 
The seed will germinate in from five to ten days. When the 
seedlings have formed two or three leaves I transplant them 
about one inch apart into a box four inches deep, as daisies make 
a large root system. The boxes of plants were put in the cold- 
frame late in March. I set the plants out in the open about 
the middle of May, eight inches apart, as the first year the 
plants do not make large clumps. The second year they should 
be at least 18 inches apart. I have one plant, three years old, 
that has had 47 blossoms so far. My plants are in rather poor 
soil. Last year, after the ground was frozen, I spread a small 
amount of poultry manure and peat moss around the plants 
and when growth was well started this Spring worked in a 
little 5-8-7 fertilizer. I have never given them any special 
Winter protection. 

A beautiful combination is a bed of delphinium and Shasta 
daisies, as they both bloom during June and July. 

—Kenneth W. Houghton. 


Dedham, Mass. 








Short Cuts by Making Cuttings 


A quick way to get new plants— 
This is the time to do the work 


\ X 71TH an increased interest in gardening among amateurs 


has come the increased use of plants which cannot be 

reproduced by seed and consequently must be propa- 
gated by cuttings. This list includes named varieties of peren- 
nials as well as the common bedding and house plants such as 
English ivy, heliotrope, lantana, geranium, coleus, periwinkle, 
fuchsia, and many others. About this time of year, the inter- 
ested home-gardener remembers that slips or cuttings should be 
taken from these plants in order that they may be taken into 
the house to enliven the dark, dreary days of Winter. In the 
days of our grandmothers this was done by simply breaking 
off branches of the plant and putting them in a glass of water 
to stay until roots had formed. Surprising results were ob- 
tained in some cases, but, in this day and age, more exact 
methods are required. 

The first requisite is a suitable medium for root formation 
and experiment has proven that a good grade of mason’s sand 
which is sharp, moderately coarse, and free from loam and 
vegetable matter is one of the most satisfactory. In some in- 
stances a mixture of one-half sand and one-half fine peat moss 
gives better results than pure sand. This is especially true with 
azalea, rhododendron, and evergreen cuttings. However, for 
the average home gardener, it is safer to use clean sand as 
described above. 

When a satisfactory grade of sand is obtained, it should be 
placed in a box or other receptacle having a depth of at least 
four inches, tamped to a good degree of firmness, and thor- 
oughly soaked with water. If the cuttings are to remain out 
of doors, some provision must be made for protection from 
excessive moisture and direct sunlight. While satisfactory re- 
sults may be secured with a sandy loam bed in a coldframe, 
better results are obtained if a box of sand is prepared as 
suggested above and kept inside the house near a window with 
a northern or northeastern exposure. An abandoned aquarium 
makes a very good case in which to root cuttings because, by 
placing a pane of glass over it, there is little danger of exces- 
sive evaporation of moisture. When only a few cuttings are 
to be rooted, a flower pot filled with sand in which an empty 
smaller pot is sunk so that the top is level with the sand serves 
very well. If the hole in the bottom of the small pot is tightly 
stoppered, the pot may be filled with water so that it will 
seep gradually through the sides and keep the sand uniformly 
moist. 

With the rooting medium prepared, the next step is to 
choose the proper material from which to make the cuttings. 
Soft, succulent growth is apt to rot easily before rooting so 
that stems which are older and brittle enough to snap or break 
clean when bent double should be chosen. Care should be 
taken that they are free from insect and disease pests. Growing 
tips of plants about four inches long and having not less than 
three sets of leaves are best. These tips should be prepared by 
cutting off the lowest set of leaves close to the stem and then 
cutting the stem with a sharp, diagonal stroke just below the 
node or joint. (Fig. 1.) The remaining leaf area should not 
be reduced unless the size of the leaves is too great as is often 
the case with coleus. Even then, only a very little of the leaf 
should be cut away. After preparing the cuttings, it is often 
wise to plunge them in cold water for a half-hour so that there 
is less likelihood of their wilting. This practise, however, does 
not apply to geraniums or to any plants which have a milky 
juice. These should be sprinkled with water and spread out 
to dry to give the wounded stems an opportunity to seal 
themselves. 

When the cuttings are ready they may be put into the sand 
by making a hole with a pointed stick, inserting the cutting 
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No. 1—The first step is to cut the stem just below a joint. 
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No. 2—A pointed stick is used to make a hole for the cuttings. 


No. 3—When rooted, the cuttings are transferred to small pots. 
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so that one or two nodes are buried, and firming the sand. 
(Fig. 2.) A thorough watering is helpful after all the cut- 
tings are in place. For the first few days, care should be taken 
that too much sun does not cause wilting because this will 
retard the rooting process materially. The leaves should be 
kept firm at all times. However, sufficient circulation of air 
should be present sc that moisture does not remain on the 
leaves for a very long time to encourage the growth of mildew. 

After three or four weeks have elapsed, evidences of new 
growth may be seen and this will indicate, in most cases, that 
roots have formed at the base of the cuttings. When these 
roots have become one-half inch to one inch in length, the 
cuttings may be removed from the sand and potted in small 
pots using a sandy loam which has some leaf-mold incorpo- 
rated in it. (Fig. 3.) Very little or no fertilizer should be used 
in this first compost. This should be reserved until after the 
young plants have become established. 
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In addition to the bedding plants mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article this is the proper time for rooting many of 
the plants for the rock garden. Some of these are creeping 
phlox, arabis, sedum, viola and hardy candytuft. Although 
many of these plants are best propagated by division, satisfac- 
tory results may also be obtained from cuttings. 

For success in this method of propagation, the following 
needs should be observed: 

1. Clean, sharp sand free from loam and humus. 

2. Cuttings from new growths which are free from 
disease and insect pests. 

3. Adequate moisture and air circulation. 

4. Freedom from excessive strong sunlight. 

5. Cleanliness and close observation. 


—Raymond E. Smith. 
Andover, Mass. 


A Season's Experience With Russell Lupins 


the directions given, and either chipped or treated with 

acid, the seed of Russell lupins, or that that strain is 
unusually vigorous, the fact remains that the seed germinated 
rapidly. I am inclined to think that few persons realized the 
hardness of hybrid lupin seed previously and therefore did not 
chip it, with the result that germination was slow and erratic. 
The same condition applies to the seed of the Texas Bluebonnet, 
Lupinus texensis. Seed of this, chipped, came up in a few days; 


WW rte direct it is due to the fact that everyone followed 


What American grower has specimens to match these, which were grown in England? 





unchipped, not a seedling is visible after two months and the 
seeds examined are still as hard as stones in the damp soil. 
One point about lupins is that it is unwise to sow early under 
glass or even in mid-Summer, except in pure sand or sterilized 
soil as the seedlings are extremely liable to the same root rot 
that attacks sweet peas. This disease stops all root growth; 
the roots look as if they had been burned. 

The many reported failures with Russell lupins were un- 
doubtedly due to this disease or to the damping off disease’s 
attacking the seeds as soon as they burst, many being de- 
stroyed before they emerged through the soil. 

I have seen it stated that lupin seedlings do not transplant 
well; this is decidedly untrue. They readily transplant but in 
taking them out of the seed flat, pan or bed, care must be 
taken not to break the roots which are long and easily dam- 
aged. When in pots or flats the whole soil mass should be 
turned out and it should be dry enough to permit shaking 
out the roots freely. If in a bed the seedlings should be lifted 
in mass with a fork, not dug out with a trowel or an odd 
label as is permissible with shallow rooting seedlings. 

A notable fact about Russell lupins is that many seedlings 
from an indoor sowing in March, were blooming in early 
July. The same happened with cuttings rooted in March; 
these blooming before June was out. 

“Cuttings?” someone may exclaim, “how come?” Well 
this writer happened to have large two-year old plants set 
outdoors in April. These began blooming the third week in 
May. Earlier in the month several were flowered in the green- 
house. It may be added that of the 80-odd plants flowered, 
no two were alike and all were two-toned or bicolors. 

I may add that lupins, including the Russells, are subject 
to a leaf disease when heat and moisture prevail. The disease 
is not unlike the black rot of delphiniums, but I have not 
found a means of control. The root rot that takes off lupins 
may have some connection with the leaf spot. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


As to Chalk and Daphne Cneorum 
EAR EDITOR—Miss McCune’s letter in Horticulture, 
July 1, opens up the interesting question as to the real 
cause of the improvement observed in Daphne cneorum after 
the administration of blackboard chalk. English chalk is 90- 
odd per cent calcium carbonate and most blackboard chalk is 
gypsum, Calcium sulphate. Possibly large calcium supplies are 
more significant than alkalinity. Set plaster of Paris which is 
also C. sulphate might be as cheap. 
—Charles H. Blake. 


Lincoln, Mass. 











Specimen Trees in Wide Variety 


Tests at the Morton Arboretum reveal their 
good qualities; and their faults, if they have any 


Elm, threatened by a deadly disease from abroad, tree 

planters must give serious thought to the problem of 
replacement, should this species, like the Chestnut, ever be 
faced with the danger of complete annihilation. 

Impossible though it is to select a species possessing in 
entirety all of the desirable qualities of the American Elm, one 
will find that among the realm of the trees there are many 
splendid forms, scarcely less worth while, waiting only for 
the opportunity of exhibiting their individual attractions. 

It is the American Elm’s graceful arching vase form which 
endears the tree to most of us. This, unfortunately, is the 
character most difficult to duplicate. While the common Silver 
or Soft Maple, Acer saccharinum, and its cut-leaved form, 
wiert, the Wier Maple, both have a similar arching habit 
of growth with the same slender, pendulous branches, the 
susceptibility of their brittle wood to breakage immediately 
disqualifies them. The Red Maple, A. rubrum, brilliant of 
flower and gorgeous in its Autumn garb, is more trustworthy, 
although slower to establish. It is unquestionably a shade tree 
of merit. 

Specimens of the White or Silver Poplar, Populus alba, also 
tend to become arching with age, a character likely to be in- 
visible unless their lower branches have been removed. Greenish 
gray bark, curiously blotched and mottled, and dark green 
foliage with pronounced woolly white undersurfaces give the 
tree further distinction. The bad habit of suckering from the 
roots is its major fault. 

Our highest recommendation for a specimen tree of all- 
around dependability goes to the Thornless Honey Locust, 
Gleditsia triacanthos inermis, a broad-headed, loosely branched 
variety with slender, angular branchlets. Lacking the formid- 
able thorns characterizing the native Honey Locust, this form 
is even better suited to landscape planting. Clothed with com- 
pound bright green foliage, sufficiently light and airy to permit 
grass and other plants to grow beneath its shade, it should be 
of more than casual interest to those confronted with the 
problem of providing shade without sacrificing planting space. 
Other of the tree’s good points are its hardiness, tolerance of 
soil, rapidity of growth, ability to withstand pruning and 
transplanting and its resistance to insect pests and diseases. Its 
only shortcomings are its habit of leafing late in the Spring 
and that of losing its foliage early in Autumn. Objection is 
sometimes made to the unsightliness caused by the dropping 
seed pods which are produced in such quantity, but we feel 
their decorative value more than offsets this fault. 

The quick-growing Asiatic Elm, Ulmus pumila, errone- 
ously called Chinese Elm, having so far proven resistant to 
the Dutch Elm disease, may also be considered a worthy sub- 
stitute. Wide variation in form, especially among trees raised 
from seed, makes selection of this species a more or less un- 
certain undertaking. If one can be sure the tree being planted 
is the “‘fan’’ or “‘vase’’ type, well and good, otherwise one’s 
U. pumila may grow into a dense, globe-shaped tree, or per- 
haps even into an almost fastigiate one. Regardless of shape, 
however, the foliage of this Asiatic species may always be 
depended upon for its rich green coloring and long-persisting 
habit. As a matter of statistics, we mention here the growth 
record of a test plot of U. pumila, consisting of trees raised 
from seed planted in 1925. Exactly ten years after planting, 
these trees measured up to 38.3 feet in height. 

Among the trees with symmetrical, dome-shaped heads, the 
selection is not so restricted. There is the Norway Maple, Acer 
platanoides, with its good foliage and showy greenish yellow 
flowers, a tree standing transplanting well and thriving under 


\ X JITH the most revered of our native trees, the American 


city conditions; its handsome variety, A. schwedleri, the 
Schwedler Maple, with deep, reddish bronze foliage that is so 
attractive in the Spring and, of course, the unsurpassable Hard 
of Sugar Maple, A. saccharum. 

In normal seasons there is a singular attraction to the Horse 
Chestnut, Aesculus hippocastanum, with its bold, five- to 
seven-parted leaves, and immense, upright flower panicles. 
During hot, dry Summers, however, the foliage is inclined to 
brown and fall prematurely. The fact that the tree seems to be 
forever dropping something is another point against it. First 
it is the bud scales, then withered blossoms, unripe fruits and 
later the spiny coated nuts. 

A native tree very similar to the Elm in outline, branching 
habit and foliage mass, is the Hackberry or Sugarberry, Celtis 
occidentalis, a species distinguished by its rough warty bark 
and sweet fleshy berries of dark purplish brown. Freer from 
pests than the Elm, easily transplanted, adjustable to various 
soils and tolerant of city conditions, it is most useful. 

One of the rarest natives now successfully established at the 
Morton Arboretum is the Yellow-wood or Virgilia, Clad- 
rastis lutea, a pod-bearing tree found only in the limestone 
regions of Kentucky, Tennessee and North Carolina. Small 
in stature, it may be identified by its graceful, wide-spreading 
head of slender branches, smooth gray bark, compound leaves 
of bright green, turning clear yellow in Autumn, and droop- 
ing ‘terminal clusters of white Wisteria-like flowers. These 
appear in June. The fact alone that the tree is resistant to 
drouth should tend to increase its use. 

For grace and beauty of form, there is no tree which can 
compare with the American Beech, Fagus grandifolia. Unfor- 
tunately, this species spurns the companionship of mankind, 
resenting vigorously any attempt to domesticate it. The Euro- 
pean Beech, F. sylvatica, takes kindlier to cultivation, and 





The Thornless Honey Locust 
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under satisfactory conditions reaches a noble size. Its purple- 
leaved varieties are equally handsome. 

The Ginkgo or Maidenhair Tree, Ginkgo biloba, the sole 
existing representative of ancient geological periods, continues 
to retain its popularity as an ornamental. With age, its youth- 
ful, spire-like outline develops into a broad, pyramidal crown 
of great dignity. The Ginkgo’s foliage is unlike that of all 
other trees, the leathery, fan-shaped leaves resembling the 
leaflets of the Maidenhair Fern. It is perfectly hardy, immune 
from insect and disease attacks and not particular as to soil. 
We find it of extremely slow growth. 

After one has seen a full-grown, well-developed specimen 
of that rarest American forest inhabitant, the Kentucky Coffee 
Tree, Gymnocladus dioica, it seems impossible to believe that 
it could be the ungainly, sparsely branched tree we knew in its 
youthful stage. Its doubly compound, large-textured foliage, 
although almost subtropical in its luxuriance, is sufficiently 
thin to permit plants to be grown in its shade, a fact which 
adds much to its desirability. Furthermore, it is perfectly 
hardy and unbothered by insects. 

The statement has been made that were the three noblest 
American trees to be selected, surely the American Elm, White 
Oak and Tulip Tree would be among the favored ones. Few 
species equal the Tulip Tree or Tulip Poplar, Liriodendron 
tulipifera, as an ornamental shade or street tree, for, with its 
stately and somewhat formal contour, glossy clean-cut foliage, 
bright tulip-like flowers and pleasing golden yellow Autumn 
color, its effectiveness never wanes throughout the season. No 
difficulty will be experienced in establishing the Tulip Tree if 
it is given a rich, loamy, somewhat moist soil. The existence 
of several old specimens in the vicinity is sufficient proof of 
its hardiness. 

The Sycamore or Plane Tree, Platanus occidentalis, an- 


A fifty-foot varnish tree glorifies the garden of Mrs. J. E. Belville in Germantown, Pa. 


—Photo by J. Mitchell Elliott 
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other tall, round-headed tree of imposing appearance, may be 
easily recognized by its creamy white exfoliating bark, pecu- 
liarly mottled greenish, gray and brown, and by its very 
broad, light green leaves. Although vigorous and rapid grow- 
ing, its susceptibility to a blight attacking the leaves and 
growing shoots limits its possibilities. 

Of the Oaks, space will permit mention of but two of the 
most satisfactory ones, the Pin and the Red. Both have the 
same glossy green foliage changing to rich red or scarlet in 
the Fall, the only difference being in the Pin Oak’s more 
deeply lobed leaves. The two trees vary much in shape, how- 
ever, the Pin Oak, Quercus palustris, developing a handsome, 
formal appearing pyramidal head with long, picturesquely 
drooping branches, while Q. borealis maxima—Sarg. (Q. 
rubra), becomes a beautiful tree with a massive trunk and a 
magnificent rounded head. Both take kindly to cultivation, 
but the Pin Oak is the more slow growing of the two. 

Summer-flowering trees are scarce, and for this reason we 
mention the native Linden or Lime, Tilia glabra, in spite of 
the attraction its foliage seems to have for insect pests. Grace- 
ful of form and dense of foliage, there is no American tree 
which furnishes better shade. In late June this Linden makes 
known its presence by the enchanting odor emitted by its 
small, nectar-filled flowers. Bees are attracted to them in great 
numbers. 

—E. L. Kammerer. 
Morton Arboretum, Lisle, III. 


Varnish or ’ Gate Trees’ 


OME time ago a friend sent me two trees from southern 
Indiana, labeled ‘‘Gate trees.’’ Since it was not possible to 
find such a name in any tree book, I wrote to the grower, ask- 
ing for information. They proved to be none other than 
Keelreuterta paniculata, sometimes called the Varnish tree. 

He said that many years ago a man from the East brought 
two trees to his new heme in the West and planted them on 
either side of his front gate. Because the name was too long for 
people to remember, he called them “‘Gate trees.’’ As the trees 
multiplied from the seed, he gave them to his friends and 
neighbors. They became known in all that section of the 
country as “‘Gate trees.’’ It became another of the curious 
names that cling to so many of our flowers and plants. 
K. paniculata is a round-headed, ornamental tree with beauti- 
ful foliage and large panicles of yellow flowers. 

Interesting seed pods hang in huge clusters all Winter and 
are often pushed off in the Spring as the new buds develop. 
It makes a fine specimen when a medium-sized tree is desired. 

The seeds germinate easily in a mixture of loam, sand and 
peat. For the first few years the seedlings need some protection 
in the Winter, but become hardy as they grow older. They 
are not particular as to soil, but must have a sunny location. 
Two trees in this locality have withstood 30 years of Winters 
that sometimes dropped as low as 22 degrees below zero. 

—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, III. 





Editor’s Note—Varnish trees sometimes reach very large size as is shown by the accompanying 
illustration of a handsome specimen in Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Blackberry Lily 


é Sn blackberry lily, Belamcanda chinensis, is not very 
common in modern gardens, but is worth growing if only 
for its ornamental seed clusters, which are black and shiny, 
reminding one of large blackberries. These berries may be cut 
and dried for Winter decoration. The blossoms, however, are 
not to be wholly ignored. They are carried high on slender 
branching stems in sprays like those of the ixia and keep well 
when cut. The color is an apricot-orange, spotted with crim- 
son. The blackberry lily has a root growth similar to that of 
the bearded iris and the plants are hardy in the North if given 
some protection. 
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BB rdape~ nati gardeners who pass through Gladwyne, near 
Bryn Mawr, in Pennsylvania, this Summer will be wise 
to stop at the Shipley School to see the excellent cottage 
garden which the school maintains there. Several years ago 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society gave a silver medal 
to this garden. The citation included the following remarks: 


From the terrace of the house—a farm house restored and enlarged—the 
garden extends by a gentle downward slope with a luxuriance and brilliance 
of bloom quite unsurpassed. All that technical skill, unstinted enrichment 
and a discriminating taste in the blending of colors can do, has been done. 
Surrounded by trees in a spacious lawn with a distant prospect of hills beyond 
the Schuylkill, the garden is a lovely one. At the foot of the garden, flanked 
by a low stone wall, lie the rose beds. The effect is charming. 


I believe that Miss Alice G. Howland and Miss Eleanor O. 
Brownell deserve the credit for the making of this garden, 
although a member of the firm of Olmsted Brothers, Boston's 
famous landscape architects, gave them the proper proportions. 
It is a matter of interest that Professor A. P. Saunders of 
Clinton, N. Y., whose work with peonies has often been 
described in Horticulture, is Miss Brownell’s brother-in-law. 


HE idea of shading rose blooms with strawberry baskets 
attached to stakes as expounded by a speaker at the 
American Rose Society meeting is a very old one in England, 
where rose growing for exhibition is an art. Long before I 
was born, special conical shades or protectors were sold by 
dealers and still are. They consist of a wire frame fitted with 
a spring clip for attaching to a stake. The cone cover is made 
of white cloth (sheeting). 

Various other flowers are similarly protected including 
dahlias when required for exhibition. For gladioli, glass 
fronted boxes are used, the glass being whitewashed to shade 
the flowers as they open. It is little tricks like these that 
count for show work and it is perfectly legitimate. 


CONNECTICUT reader mentions that Iris tectorum 

alba, Horticulture, May 1, is an easy grower. It is, also, 
in the northern states. A small root planted in the shadow of 
red maples and azaleas several years ago, is now a clump about 
30 inches across. In the interim the maples have grown and 
che iris has been practically shut off from all sunlight. The 
soil is good loam and its position is quite moist. 
This season, as in the past, it bloomed freely 
and the growth almost shames the Japanese and 
Siberian irises nearby, the foliage while shorter 
being much broader. 


ARDEN pests are having a field day this 
year. Weather conditions seem to have 
been favorable for most kinds. I had always 
supposed that red spider did little damage in 
very wet weather and yet it has been playing 
havoc with Picea glauca alba in a section where 
rain fell heavily every: day for a week. 

Plenty of gladiolus thrips have been in 
evidence, and plant lice have multiplied with 
amazing rapidity. 

I am interested in some notes which have been 
sent out to garden club members by Professor 
Victor Ries of the Ohio State University. He 
says that spraying when the temperature is over 
85 degrees may cause injury to the plants being 
sprayed. He warns against spraying or dust- 
ing plants when they are wilted and urges the 
use of soft water when mixing spray materials. 
He emphasizes the necessity of following the 


recommendations of the makers, inasmuch as overdoses may 
injure the plants being sprayed and suggests that soap be added 
to Black Leaf 40 when spraying for plant lice because it makes 
the nicotine adhere better. 

He points out, also, that it is useless to spray or dust with 
the wrong material. Arsenate of lead is useless for the control 
of plant lice, and Black Leaf 40 will not control plant diseases, 
red spider or any insect eating the foliage. And, of course, 
Bordeaux mixture will not destroy plant lice or any insects. 

I think he might have added that rotenone and pyrethrum 
are sprays which give reasonably good results in controlling 
both plant lice and eating insects. It is well to remember, too, 
that a representative of the Waltham (Mass.) Field Station 
has found that pyrethrum gives the best results when the 
weather is cool and that rotenone is much more satisfactory 
when the weather is warm. I think it is safe to say that spray- 
ing with Black Leaf 40 in the middle of the day is always 
advisable because the heat releases fumes which are destructive 
in themselves. Under other conditions, it is necessary that the 
spray come into actual contact with the plant lice if the pests 
are to be destroyed. 


T IS rather interesting to see mention made of the use of 

iron sulphate as a control for rose bugs, Horticulture, July 

1, Many years ago I used this mineral as a check against black 

spot disease with some degree of success. It is deadly to some 
soil grubs, including slugs. 


oe August roses have been much smaller than those pro- 
duced in June. Undoubtedly this fact is due to weather 
conditions—long periods of heavy rain alternating with days 
of intense heat. The second crop has been reasonably good 
except for this fact. Black spot has been exceedingly difficult 
to deal with, however, and there are very few gardens, no 
matter how well kept, in which it is not to be found. 

Perhaps the outstanding rose which I have seen this season 
was a specimen Margaret McGredy grown as a standard in the 
garden of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster at Quissett, Mass. 
This magnificent plant had no less than 245 fully opened 
flowers and partly opened buds at one time. 





The cottage garden at the Shipley School in Gladwyne, Pa., has proved attractive 
enough to win a medal from the Pennsylvama Horticultural Society. 
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Now Comes "The Gardener's Travel Book" 


Preparations have been completed for the publication of a 
new book, distinct in character and unique in its conception. 
It will be called ‘The Gardener’s Travel Book’’ and ts designed 
to be a guide for garden makers when they take to the road. 

The book will list and describe all the horticultural points 
of interest which the editors have been able to locate in every 
state in the Union and in Canada. The information has been 
arranged in such a way as to be readily available with many 
maps, and a large number of illustrations will give tt interest 
and variety. The book will be sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and will be published through Hale, 
Cushman & Flint of Boston. 

It is hoped that every important point of horticultural 
interest has been given a place in this book, but editors are not 
infallible, and the United States covers a large amount of 
territory. The editors will be glad to receive communications 
about interesting places having horticultural significance which 
may possibly have been overlooked. The book will be pub- 
lished this Fall. 


Garden Heresy From Abroad 


— Germany comes a set of theories which will upset 
many old-time practices in this country, convert others and 
suggest new methods which cannot well be condemned until 
they have been tried. Under a more popular name and a little 
less scientific in character, the new book,* which sets forth the 
German author's scheme of agriculture and gardening, would 
have caused a horticultural furore. Even as it is, the little book 
is likely to arouse widespread discussion. 

First of all comes the biological process, or in other words, 
the life process in the growing of plants. It is a feature which 
must be considered, particularly in relation to the growing use 
of machinery and commercial fertilizers. The life process in- 
cludes the long-continued and far-reaching activity of earth- 
worms, which the author claims are the most important factor 
in providing humus and in keeping the soil friable. The use 
of machines which pulverize the earth brings about the de- 
struction of these earthworms and therefore defeats the gar- 
dener’s purpose in his effort to keep the soil loose and porous. 


The Value of Earthworms 


HIS phase of the question is developed at considerable 

length, the undoubted fact being pointed out that the earth- 
worm not only adds to the humus in the soil but also aids 
soil drainage and aeration by making small holes and passage- 
ways. Light soils are protected against drying out and against 
erosion by a capacity to hold water which they derive from 
the humus substances excreted by the earthworm. Most stu- 
dents know that Charles Darwin wrote a book many years 
ago concerning the activity of the earthworm, saying that 
there would be no soil without it. If it is true, as commonly 
estimated, that the soil of a meadow in good condition con- 





*‘‘Bio-Dynamic Farming and Gardening,’ by Ehrenfried Pfeiffer. Pub- 
lished by the Anthroposophic Press, New York, N. Y. Price $2.25. 
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tains from 200 to 300 pounds of worms to the acre, the value 
of this form of life may well be understood. 

There is no argument in this book to the effect that earth- 
worms alone should be depended upon. On the contrary, 
there is a strong plea for the growing of crops which provide 
humus, but that is hardly a matter which needs discussion, 
although this book points out some reasons which are not 
always accepted. 

The fact is emphasized that every garden has a productive 
limit which, if the soil is overloaded and whipped to bear in- 
creased burdens by the use of excessive commercial fertilizers, 
it eventually breaks down. The fact has been found many times 
that an increasing amount of fertilizer is required to produce 
the same yield from a given field. The author of this book is 
not in favor of deep plowing which may bring up the hitherto 
unused layers of soil, but buries the upper layer, as a result 
of which the life processes in the soil are brought to a stand- 
still. After deep plowing several years will be required for the 
soil to become permeated with bacteria. In the meantime, it is 
not in a biologically active state. 

From this point the author goes on to a discussion which 
sounds almost like a foreign language to garden makers here. 
Planting methods are urged as giving better results in freeing 
plants from insect pests and diseases than the use of poisonous 
sprays. He would have vegetables grown not in separate fields 
but in mixed rows, some on elevated ridges and some in the 
lower spaces between the rows. There should be a distinction, 
too, it is argued, between plants which exhaust the soil, such 
as most members of the cabbage family, celery, cucumbers and 
leeks, and carrots, salsify, beets, radishes, turnips, onions and 
lettuce, which take little from the soil. 


Influence of One Plant on Another 


T THE same time, one must know something about the 
idiosyncrasies of different plants, thus avoiding undesir- 
able combinations. We are told that tomatoes are sure to suffer 
if they are planted close to kohlrabi. This influence of one 
plant on another may extend so far as to change the flavor. If 
radishes are planted with a border of chervil around them, 
they will have a much better flavor than radishes grown by 
themselves. They will be especially tender, too, if grown be- 
tween lettuce plants. That this subject may be considered a 
little further, let us quote the author: 


Mutually beneficial when grown alongside one another are leeks and celery, 
carrots and peas, early potatoes and corn, cucumbers and beans, cucumbers and 
corn, kohlrabi and beets, onions and beets, early potatoes and beans, tomatoes 
and parsley. 

Harmful combinations are tomatoes and kohlrabi, tomatoes and fennel, 
fennel and bush beans. All the aromatic herbs and pot herbs are good as border 
plants. In very good soil onions and early lettuce may be grown together, the 
lettuce being harvested and the onions spread out. Although onions grow 
poorly in sand, they manage to get along quite well in it if camomile is sown 
thinly between the plants. 


In connection with the flavor of vegetables, the author 
makes some statements which gardeners in this country will 
need to have proved. He says, for example, that raw, strong 
manuring and especially the use of liquid manure forces plants - 
to a heavy growth. Then they produce thick green leaves. So 
much may be accepted, but the author goes on to say that 
when the vegetables grown in this way are cooked, the odor 
coming from the kitchen will tell us just what sort of manure 
has been used in their culture. If one wants to make a test, it 
is suggested that cauliflower be used, as this seems to be espe- 
cially responsive to the kind of fertilizer used to stimulate its 
growth. 


New Methods of Pest Control 


fe author insists that plant pests attack growing plants 
according to the time at which apparently they have the best 
flavor. Yet the attacks of plant lice, in particular, may be 
mitigated by providing plenty of air circulation and by trying 
to force them quickly through the season when they are most 
susceptible. The translator of the book interpolates a note to 
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the effect that this procedure has been found workable in the 
United States, especially in helping bush beans to ward off 
the attacks of the Mexican bean beetle. 

It may be a little difficult to accept Dr. Steiner's advice 
about protecting fruit trees from aphids, especially when he 
says that this can be done by planting nasturtiums among the 
trees, or by going still further and carefully painting the trees 
with an extract of nasturtiums. A question as to the effective- 
ness of this measure is certain to arise when the garden maker 
remembers that nasturtiums themselves are among the first 
garden plants to suffer from the attacks of aphids and that 
constant spraying is necessary to save them. It is claimed that 
the asparagus beetle is repelled by tomatoes and the cabbage fly 
by sage or peppermint. 

Getting back to fruit again, the author introduces methods 
which will also be scrutinized carefully before they are 
adopted, yet who can say until they have been tried that they 
are without merit. One of the first recommendations is that 
the trunks of fruit trees be painted with a mixture of one- 
third clay, one-third cow manure, one-third sand and as 
much water as is needed to make the mixture thin enough 
to paint or spray. This mixture is said to stay on the trees for 
many months and to help the formation of a healthy, tense, 
enclosing bark, stimulating the cambrium layer, healing 
wounds and stopping bleeding. It is claimed that canker 
cleanly cut out and painted with this mixture will heal to 
smooth edges. 

The author is entirely willing to have his methods tested. 
Indeed, he suggests a simple way. It is this: painting groups 
of flower pots with (a) a copper and lime mixture; (b) a 
carbolic acid solution; (c) the above clay, manure and sand 
paste; (d) nothing, as a control. Plant tradescantia shoots of 
equal size and age in a mixture of sand and humus in the pots 
and see what happens. It is claimed that the mixture recom- 
mended is useful for grape culture, the vines being sprayed 
with it. It may be used with berry bushes, too, after the fruit 
has been harvested. 

Thus we have a brief picture of the bio-dynamic method of 
growing crops. There is much more to the method, of course. 
The reading of the whole book will be required to get a fairly 
adequate grasp of the subject. The time spent with the book 
will not be wasted, however. Not, at least, if the reader has a 
genuine interest in the subject and is frank enough to admit 
that Nature holds many secrets which have not yet been recog- 
nized even by the inquiring minds of this curious age. 


The Curious Stapelias 


HE stapelia was named by Linnzus for Dr. Johannes 

Bodzus Stapelius, a Dutch physician. It is hard to realize 
that it is kin to the milkweed, until one sees the long twin seed 
pods and the seeds. These seeds are remarkable for three things 
—they will germinate in 24 hours, and they will keep their 
fertility for 10 years. Most remarkable of all is their propen- 
sity for travel. The plants were originally natives of India, 
but these thistle-down seeds have travelled across Asia, over 
the Red Sea, and the length of Africa, where most of the 
family is found today. 

Stapelias are propagated from cuttings, which should be 
taken at the joint of the parent plant. Both cut surfaces 
should be well dusted with sulphur, and the cutting well dried 
before planting in sand. When rooted, set in a good soil mix- 
ture—one part loam, two parts leaf mold and one part sand, 
adding plenty of charcoal, but no fertilizer. Drainage should 
be of the best. 

The Winter is a resting period, and a thorough watering 
once a week is enough at this time, unless the branches feel 
flabby, when enough water may be given to keep them firm. 
They should be set outdoors in the Summer, on a bed of sand 
or coal ashes, and given plenty of water, especially when the 
buds appear. Some varieties will bud only on the ground or 
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on a bed of sand, and not on a shelf. April, when growth 
starts, is the time to repot, but never when the plant is 
budded. 

Stapelia grandiflora was first collected near the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1792, yet it is comparatively rare. Perhaps its 
abominable carrion odor has prevented its becoming popular. 
The plant is handsome, with velvety dark green branches, 
four-angled, with small, erect teeth. The buds appear in late 
Summer or Fall, on the lower part of the branches, and 
develop slowly, taking three or four weeks to perfect the light 
green, five-sided, balloon-shaped bud into a gorgeous velvety 
maroon star-shaped flower, four to six inches across. 

There is a double black corona, surrounding a brilliant yel- 
low pistil. The center of the corolla is thickly covered with 





Stapelia flowers are as curious in appearance as is the foliage. 


soft reddish hairs, the edges are heavily fringed with white 
hairs more than a quarter of an inch long, half of them point- 
ing inward. The corolla lobes are slightly wrinkled and 
marked with delicate yellow lines. 

S. variegata is better known than S. grandiflora, and is 
sometimes called the toad cactus, although it really is not a 
cactus, but a succulent. A good picture of this plant was 
shown on the cover of Horticulture, December 15, 1935. The 
flat, pale yellow flowers are star-shaped, spotted purplish 
brown, with a curious puffed circle a quarter of an inch wide 
around the double corona. The gray-green trailing branches 
are flushed with purple in Summer, but lose this color in the 
Winter. 

—Bessie R. Buxton. 


Peabody, Mass. 


To own a bit of ground, to scratch it with a hoe, to plant seeds and watch 
their renewal of life—that is the commonest delight of the race, the most 
satisfactory thing a man can do. —Charles Dudley Warner. 
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“Why Trap Wasps?’ a Fair Question 


N THE September, 1937, issue of Horticulture, page 367, 
was an article entitled ‘“‘How to Trap Wasps.”” When I 
first read it I was greatly perplexed. Why should anyone wish 
to trap wasps? Does not everyone know they are one of the 
gardener’s great friends? Although I am not familiar enough 
with the different varieties of wasps to be able to call them 
by name, still I have watched their behavior in the nursery 
and am not at all backward in coming to their defense with 
the statement that they are one of the greatest natural destroy- 
ers of insects and caterpillars that a gardener is fortunate in 
having. 

Here are some of my observations. While potting cuttings 
in an open potting house I noticed a wasp had started one of 
its mud cell houses over the bench. I watched it as I worked 
and it made eleven different cells in which I assumed an egg 
was laid but I saw it pack in one caterpillar in one cell and 
seal it up and then pack in three flying insects in another and 
seal that up. 

Assuming that there was just one insect to a cell I maintain 
that any wasp or other insect that makes away with eleven 
insects harmful to the garden has earned not only immunity 
for itself but the active protection of mankind. That seems 
logical enough. 

Again, I was picking the viola Jersey Gem and noticed in 
the walks between the rows quite a large number of holes 
which looked as though they were made by large night crawl- 
ers. I continued with my picking of the flowers while specu- 
lating what could have caused the holes in the ground. Pres- 
ently I became aware of the humming of a wasp around my 
head and which kept circling around and around me. Finally 
I stepped over to another row and started picking. Then I 
noticed the wasp settled down on the ground and started 
walking around. I noticed then that it held a green caterpillar 
between its legs and that it seemed to be looking for some- 
thing. 

Finally, it found one of the round holes I had previously 
observed and down it went, pulling the caterpillar after it. 
By this time I had forgotten the violas and was giving all my 
attention to the scene being enacted on the tiny stage at my 
feet. 

In about a minute the wasp came up and began scratching 
gravel into the hole and picking up grains of sand and placing 
them over the hole until it was so perfectly hidden that if I 
had taken my eyes off of that spot for a moment I would 
have been totally unable to locate it again. So I stuck a match 
stick near it and sat down to see what would happen. In about 
15 minutes my patience was rewarded by the wasp coming 
back and again wich another green caterpillar. This was placed 
near the hole and then the wasp carefully cleared out the hole 
and then down went the second caterpillar. 

My work demanded attention then and I was unable to see 
how many caterpillars that one wasp put down in its “‘fruit”’ 
cellar but I had seen enough to become quite convinced that 
those wasps were working very definitely in my favor. 

I have seen a sort of ground bee do this same thing but 
this was the first time that I had seen a wasp do it in the 
ground. 

You can imagine my surprise; not to mention indignation, 
when I saw the article in Horticulture on ‘“‘How to Trap 
Wasps’’ and I intended to write at once but the press of Fall 
business made it impossible to find the time. So with all of the 
above evidence before me I ask, ‘““Why, in the name of good 
gardening, should any gardener want to trap the wasps?”’ If 
they are left alone they are perfectly harmless and, like the 
lowly garden toad, they are to be counted one of the gar- 
dener’s best friends. 


—Carl Grant Wilson. 
Wickliffe, Ohio 
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Perennial Border Carnations 


Toe perennial border carnation Dianthus caryophyllus, is 
a beautiful and attractive plant, not commonly seen except 
on some of the large estates. They come in quite a variety of 
colors, some self colors, while others are striped or have a 
picotee edge; they are also fragrant. Many of the English cata- 
logues carry plants of named varieties but I think it is more 
interesting to grow them from seed. 

Border carnations should be started about the last of May, 
as plants started in late June or July often fail to bloom the 
following year. The best seed is fairly expensive (it averages 
about one cent per seed) but a much greater percentage will 
be double. It is advisable to start the seed in flats as they are 
easier to take care of and not subject to the vagaries of the 
weather. 

I use a somewhat sandy compost, barely covering the seeds 
with peat moss. Although the soil should be kept fairly moist 
until the seedlings are showing through the peat moss, it 
should not be soggy, as the carnation seedlings are quite prone 
to damping off. When the little plants are large enough to 
handle, transfer to another box containing a fairly rich but 
sweet oil. I transplanted mine into a bushel box and ieft them 
there until early in September, when I transplanted them once 
more, this time into a coldframe about six inches apart. I put 
the sash on the frame in November. Some of the panes of 
glass were broken, consequently, the plants received plenty of 
air throughout the Winter. The plants were thus protected 
from the cold, drying winds which so often kill them in the 
early Spring when starting into new growth. 

I transplanted the carnations into the open ground early in 
April on the sunny side of the house. It is better not to disbud 
the carnations, as a display of blooms is wanted rather than 
one or two large flowers. Sometimes the calyx will split dur- 
ing wet weather or if too heavy applications of fertilizer are 
used. Border carnations require a light Winter protection in 
the North. 

—Kenneth W. Houghton. 
Dedham, Mass. 


A Tall-Growing Salvia 


ALVIA dichroa magnifica bloomed for me for the first 
time in June. I raised it from seed purchased last year 
from an English firm. It is a handsome, stately plant about 
three feet tall and should be used for the back of the hardy 
border by every flower lover. The leaves are rather large and 
gray in color. It throws out long spikes which branch and 
have whorls of white and lavender flowers on them. The 
flower is quite unusual, reminding one of white cradles with 
a lavender canopy over them. The white predominates in the 
flower so that one sees the white background from a distance. 
This plant is very easy to grow from seed but must have 
good drainage in the Winter, as it will not tolerate wet feet. 


—Bernice Somers. 
Western Springs, III. 


A House Plant Seldom Seen 


Sap ebay ada retusa hybrida is not a commonly known 
flower but its unusual beauty and adaptability call for a 
greater acquaintance. In England it is found in greenhouses 
and window gardens. The tall stems make it showy in Winter 
window gardens. The flowers are large and in colors—orange, 
scarlet or carmine red. In vases the flowers remain perfect a 
month. 

After blooming the plants should rest completely. It is 
rather a gross feeder when blooming and needs some kind of 
flower stimulator. 


—Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 


Katy, Texas. 
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BOW. Send at once for 





BULB 
CATALOG 


FREE! Contains an unusual 
variety of highly recommended 
Dreer-quality Spring bloomers 
— Crocus, Daffodils, Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Iris, Lilies, etc. 
Order early; get the pick of the 
crop. Celebrating our Century 
of Service with most attractive 
prices! 


HENRY A. DREER 
291 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CLIMBING HYDRANGEA 


Hydrangea Petiolaris 


This outstanding vine fills a 
need that few vines can equal. 
It will adhere tenaciously to 
brick and masonry. Its glossy 
green foliage combined with 
the rich perfume from flat 
clusters of white flowers 
make it most distinctive and 


appealing. 
STRONG POT PLANTS $1.00 


Order at once or better still visit us 
here at NORTH ABINGTON and see 
this and many more unusual trees and 
plants. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 
BoxD NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 











EXETER 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Fall 1988 Catalogue on Request 





Specialist in— 


muatourx LILIES 


a IES Send for my 1938 


Illustrated 
SARDeNEE CHRONICLE 


Catalog 

E ‘veryone who gardens enjoys reading Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. Published monthly, it is 
official organ of the National Association of 
Gardeners and the American Rock Garden 
Society. Each issue brings a wealth of sound, 
practical, and up-to- date gardening informa- 
tion, Subscription price, $2.00 a year, 25c a 

opy. Trial subscription, 7 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
'270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


'& PEAT MOSS 


1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 
| 100 Ibs. Bone Meal .......... 
| 100 Ibs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure 2.75 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... 1.50 
| Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est.1894 


| Philadelphia phone, CHEstnut Hill 5454 
| E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. || 
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A Scholarly Yucca Monograph 


“"Yuccas of the Southwestern United States,"” by Susan Delano McKelvey. 
Published by The Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., in a limited edition of 300 copies. Price $5.00. 


If this book were given the extended reviews which are 
warranted by its comprehensive character and the vast amount 
of botanical information which it contains, the 300 copies 
which comprise the total number published would vanish like 
a candle flame in a high wind. Mrs. McKelvey’s previous 
monograph on lilacs established her reputation in research and 
the ability to put the knowledge thus obtained into readable 
English. This book adds to her reputation in both respects 
and gives her, in addition, a high standing as a botanist. 

She has spent years in the study of the yuccas to be found 
in the southwestern United States, and yet she says, ‘“Much 
of the territory where these plants are abundant still remains 
to be properly explored.’’ The inference is that this book, 
comprehensive as it is, can yet be amplified by important addi- 
tions. Perhaps they will appear in a second volume. 

It is safe to say that few laymen realize the extent to which 
the yuccas abound in certain parts of the country or the great 
number of species which are represented. The species fall 
naturally into various groups which Mrs. McKelvey considers 
at length, afterwards following some of the species to England 
and other countries where they are gradually coming into 
cultivation. 

This important book is noteworthy for its printing and its 
illustrations, as well as for its text. Its printing is on what is 
known technically as Worthy Permanent Book Paper—a rag 
paper of the highest quality. The eighty beautiful collotype 
plates, all reproductions of photographs prepared by Mrs. 
McKelvey, were done by the Meriden gravure process. The 
book, a small quarto, is bound in paper covers, however, and 
most of those who purchase a copy will, it is safe to say, have 
it rebound, giving it more durable covers in cloth or leather. 
It is an outstanding example of thoroughly good printing. 


Book About Rare and Difficult Plants 

“Plants for the Connoisseur,” by Thomas Hay. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 

Here is a book which suggests the late Dr. E. H. Wilson’s 
“Aristocrats of the Garden’’ and similar works, although the 
writer's literary style is entirely different. It deals with the less 
common plants and those which are somewhat difficult to 
grow. Probably it will send its readers on the hunt for plants 
which they cannot readily obtain. It is distinctly a book for 
connoisseurs, as the name indicates, and the fact that its 
author is an Englishman writing from an experience confined 
to English gardens is not to be lost sight of. It is rather an 








BRAND'S FAMOUS PEONIES 








For seventy years Brand Gon ier 2 
yl ng sag VERSARY 
CATALOGUE 

customers scattered all over | PEE FINEST 
the temperate world. Into | GATALOGUE 
every state of the Union, to | WE HAVE EVER 
Alaska and Hawaii; all over a, = 
Canada and into Mexico; to 
Australia, New Zealand, Sy fully 
Chile, the Argentine and 

; WONDERFUL 
to South Africa. Into all | pEONTES 
countries of Europe and the | IRISES, ° 
Orient. Everywhere satisfied | and the World’s 
customers have been sup- | greatest and 
plied with our stock. most complete 

No matter where you ces ot 
= —— live, if you wish good | pRpenon 
Peviies, Wilke UO aud we cau suppay cNeM from the World’s greatest | LILACS. 
Peony Collection, as fine a stock as can be purchased anywhere. 





BRAND PEONY FARMS, 
134 E. DIVISION ST. 


INC. 
FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 

















PROTECT 
" YOUR ROSES 


From Insects and Disease 
TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
spray that pe oo 
pant protect Positively 
 «atrols blackspot and mildew; 
kills insect pests. Stimulates lux- 
uriant growth. For sale by first- 
class Seed Houses, Department 
Stores and Garden Supply Dealers. If un- 
able to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rose Mfg. Co., Dept. AB, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HEMEROCALLIS 


Phlox, Lilies and other mid- 
summer perennials make 
masses of color in our nur- 
series now. You are invited 
to visit us and make your 
selection for immediate or 
late delivery. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
West Newbury Mass. 








Trees Must Have Attention 
Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 
Treatment and Pruning enable 
us to work at the lowest possible 
cost. 


Consultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 








AMETHYST DELPHINIUM SEEDS 
Wheeler Croft Hand Pollinated 


Very large, fiat, double flowers 
of deep Brazilian Amethyst color. 
Long spikes. Long laterals. 


Distinctive in Any Garden 
% pkt. $1.00 Pkt. $2.00 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S. E. 18th Avenue, Portland, Ore. 











UNUSUAL 
FLOWERING BULBS 


Charming hardy kinds for the distinctive 
garden: Calochortus, Piume Hyacinth, 
Eremurus, Lycoris, Sternbergia, Giant 
Crinum, Lewisia brachycalyx, with others 
as different. 
Interesting, unique Catalog on request. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Merchantville Dept. C New Jersey 





WORLD’S FINEST BULB CATALOG 
Van Bourgondien's new, 1938 Bulb 
Catalog and Planting Guide — the 
world’s most beautiful Guide to fine 
bulbs — is now ready for mailing. 
Contains a wealth of valuable informa- 
tion about quality bulbs of p.oven merit, 
grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, 
Holland. 32 pages and over 80 illustrations 
reproducing individual blooms in all their 
gorgeous, natural colors. 
Send for your FREE copy NOW. 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L. !., N. ¥. 









LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 

Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Syeig and Fall Terms in Groton 

inter Term in Boston 
FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 12 
John A. Parker, 8.B.,M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 
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YJREERS 
fall flowering 


SAFFRON 


CROCUS 
28 for only $1.00 


For beautiful showy blooms this 
fall, plant Dreer’s hardy Saffron 
Crocus during August and Sep- 
tember. Large, fragrant purple- 
lilac flowers with brilliant orange- 
red anthers. For beds cr rock 
garden. Sent postpaid at special 
price. 


FREE BULB CATALOC 


of choice bulbs for fall planting 
and a beautiful garden next spring 
— Tulips, Daffodils. Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Lilies, ete. Top quality; 
attractive prices. 


HENRY A. DREER 
292 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
Wholesale Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England’s most popular gladiolus 
fields. 20 acres are in bloom from July 
20th to Oct. 1st, located on U. 8. Rte. 1, 
main highway to Portsmouth, N. H., 
6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write Dept. H for New Fall List. 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ORIENTAL POPPY 


Planted now should bloom next year. Fine 
2-year field plants grown from divisions. 
Guaranteed true to name ané color. Plant- 
ing directions with each shipment. Order 
now. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 5 fine varieties 
$1.00 postpaid. All labeled. 
Beauty of Livermore—tall dark red 
Mrs. Perry—large clear pink 
Olympia—early DOUBLE salmon 
Orange King—large orange 
Scarlet Beauty—late large scarlet 


Fall planting list sent free 
The Harmon Nursery, Box B, Prospect, Ohio 














NEW LOW PRICES 


on Jon Size TULIPS 


IMPORTED DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 





We have selected from our growers in | 
Holland an outstanding collection of 
Darwin, Breeder and Cottage varieties. 
Guaranteed finest quality, TOP SIZE 
bulbs Save money by ordering early. 


WRITE TODAY for Beautifully 
IUustrated Catalogue in Colors 


QUAINT ACRES NURSERIES 
DENNIS ROAD ANGOLA, N. Y. 




















Experienced gardeners know there is a 
big difference between freshly dug and 
cold storage bulbs. 


Freshly Dug MADONNA LILIES 


Large bulbs, 100-$18.00 12-$2.50 4-$1.00 
Jumbo bulbs, 100-$25.00 12-$3.50 3-$1.00 
September delivery 


Freshly Dug REGAL LILIES 


Large bulbs, 100-$15.00 12-$2.25 4-$1.00 
Jumbo bulbs, 100-$20.00 12-$3.00 3-$1.00 
October delivery. Quantity limited. 
Please place your order now. 
American-grown TULIPS—DAFFODILS— 
LILIES are thoroughly acclimated. They 
cost less and perform better. Send for list. 


NELSON BULB FARMS 
Box H WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 
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unusual book, however, and American nurserymen will do 
well to peruse it with an eye to future sales. 


English Book About Alpines 

‘Alpine House Culture for Amateurs,’ by Gwendolyn Anley. Published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

Books by English authors usually are precise in their de- 
scriptions and detailed in their instructions. This new book 
is no exception. Its tables and lists may make it seem a little 
heavy, but confirmed alpine enthusiasts will surely find much 
information in this book which will be of value. 





Red Rose Comparisons 


N THIS, one of the best of all rose years, the abundance and 
richness of bloom has given a better opportunity than has 
previously existed to make comparative judgments at “Breeze 
Hill.”’ It has been generally agreed that the Etoile de Hollande 
is the ‘‘one best bet’” among the red roses. On a plant of vigor 
and persistence rises a grand flower of pure color, excellent 
form and high fragrance. As a standard of excellence this 
Holland queen will be hard to beat. 

Yet now comes the English rose Christopher Stone, just as 
strong, a wee bit brighter, not quite so fragrant, on an excel- 
lent plant. If anyone felt he must have a satisfactory substi- 
tute, Christopher Stone might be it. 

Of a different habit entirely, so far as plant, flower, color 
and scent are concerned, is Crimson Glory, that magnificent 
German rose sent out in the United States by Dreer in 1935. 
In its official description occurs the phrase “‘type Etoile de 
Hollande.’’ It is an unnamed seedling of Cathrine Kordes by 
W. E. Chaplin. To an indescribable richness of red it adds 
shadings that are almost black, and that~in a rose which, 
when wide open toward the light, is truly a crimson glory, 
although the crimson is very nearly scarlet. The rose glows in 
any light, and its fragrance is equal to the best. The plant is 
somewhat more spreading than Etoile de Hollande, but amply 
vigorous and persistent in its bloom habit. The color is defi- 
nitely brighter and yet deeper and richer than Etoile de Hol- 
lande, and if I had to do without one of the two I should 
have to keep Crimson Glory. 

In a sort of number two preferential list I would carry first 
President Boone, which has nearly all the good qualities of 
Crimson Glory, but a much taller growth. Its superb bloom 
has been blamed with one fault; when the tremendous open 
rose it produces is full of fresh rain it hangs its head to shed 
the rain, and therefore the rose is said to have ‘‘a weak neck,”’ 
as it should have. It is to me a better rose than Etoile de 
Hollande. 

For the third year I know that Wiil Rogers is the darkest 
decent open flower to my knowledge. Its blackish scarlet 
shades include plenty of petals regularly arranged in a distinc- 
tive open flower with individual attractiveness enhanced by 
rich fragrance. Will Rogers, the rose, pales any other so called 
““black’”’ rose, just as the man it was named for stood unique 
and superior. 

For many years I have jealously held to the few plants of 
The General, which is fairly close to Christopher Stone in its 
redness, but with a flatter flower, and that on a vigorously 
dwarf plant which gives an effect not available with any other 


‘red rose—that of even red beauty as it blooms. Although sent 


out in 1920 by that worthy British rose clergyman Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton, it has slipped behind other less worthy roses. Its 
flowers are lasting, fragrant, and the rose is worth keeping 
because it is a good red rose that stays down to about a foot 
in height and blooms abundantly. 

There are 40 other reds in this year’s marvelous show, and 
I presume other observers will have other favorites. I am 
speaking only for myself and for “Breeze Hill.” 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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START NEW PLANTS ON THE GROW 
ING STEMS OF OLD ONES WITH 


KAK’ SALVE 


KAK SALVE is the new, perfected 
hormone preparation — simple to use— 
requires no rooting medium and no soak- 
ing—comes all ready to use. With KAK 
SALVE anybody can easily propagate 
dahlias, fuchsias, begonias, africanviolets, 
patience, and many more house and 
it garden plants. KAK SALVE with full in- 

truct is sent postpaid in U.S.A. for 
$1.00; or write for FREE BOOKLET 


PHOTOY PRODUCTS 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





DELPHINIUMS: Vetterle & Reinelt Pacific 
Hybrids. Sensational new strain. .Giant 
flowers. Whippy stems. Mildew resistant. 
Pot grown plants, 6 for $1.50; 12 for $2.50. 
Packet of 175 seeds $1.00. All Prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Breece’s Gardens, 
Delaware, O. 





GROUND COVERS: Baltic Ivy, Pachy- 
sandra clumps, Vinca minor, 10 for $1.75; 
25 for $3.75. Catalogue. Highmead Nursery, 
Ipswich, Mass. 





ORCHIDS: 12 species gorgeous Dendrobes, 
$11. Cypripedium, 6 species $8. Cymbid- 
iums, 6 species $8. Post free. Wholesale 
and retail catalogues of Orchids, Caladiums 
free. Chandra Nursery, Post Rhenock, 
Sikkim 91, India. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties..Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





BULBS: Sternbergia, $1 per doz. Amaryl- 

lis Halli (lycoris aquamigera) 60c each. 

ata Farm, Box 197, Charlottesville, 
a. 





PLANT NOW Our Giant Flowering Pansy 
seed. Bloom of great size and every known 
brilliant hue; 1500 seeds $1. 12 each Blue, 
Pink, White Canterbury Bells $1. Get list 
of our choice, twice transplanted perennials. 
Save money and get better stock from 
Ward, Plantsman, Hilisdale, Mich. 





HERBS: Tarragon, Lavender, Germander, 
Sage, Lemon Thyme, Mint 4 var., 25c ea.; 
5 for $1.00. Catalogue. Highmead Nursery, 
Ipswich, Mass. 





NARCISSUS Albus Plenus Odoratus (dou- 
ble white) 100 $4. Daffodils in many varie- 
ties. Leaflet on request. Ready now. Helen 
C. Cole, 8S. Norwalk, Conn. 





WASHINGTON BULBS are best. Send for 
my list. Giese’s Bulb and Flower Garden, 
3424 Northwest Ave., Bellingham, Wash. 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG of 225 best 
varieties of Daffodils sent free. Edwin C. 
Powell, Rockville, Rt. 2, Md. 








DAFFODILS — Postpaid. Early natives, 
$1.50; Emperors, $3.00 per 100. Early 
natives, $8.00; Emperors, $20.00 per 1000. 
Anne Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER: English, married, experi- 
enced in all branches of gardening. Very 
highly recommended. G. Norris, 203 West 
84th St., New York City. 








GARDENER - SUPERINTENDENT: First 
class in greenhouse and outdoor gardening. 
English. Age 41. Married, 38 children. 
Located near Albany. A. T., care of “Horti- 
culture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





WORKING HEAD GARDENER: Scotch, 
age 42. Lifetime experience in all phases, 
outdoors and under glass. Excellent refer- 
ences, Box J. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





GARDENER: Married, age 35, one child. 
Experienced in all phases outdoors and 
under glass. European and American train- 
— Excellent references. T. W., care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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